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form the hard shell of resistance against the Muslim attack.
Here there is no continuity with the old Roman Empire:
there is but a reassertion of imperial absolutism and of
administrative centralization to meet changed conditions.
Others, without employing Professor Toynbee's forms of
presentation, have expressed similar views. The loss of
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt to the Arabs in the seventh
century led, as a counter-measure on the part of the Empire,
to the building up in Asia Minor of a new military system:
land grants were made to farmers subject to a hereditary
obligation of service in the imperial armies. It was on this
system and its successful maintenance that the defence of the
Empire was henceforth to depend, and since the Empire was
continuously assailed by foes through the centuries, it was
this new system, Ostrogorsky has urged, which serves to.
date, the beginning of a distinctively Byzantine Empire: all
the preceding history was but a Preface and a Prelude which
can be briefly summarized.1
Perhaps an editor may be allowed in this Introduction to
express in a few words a personal opinion, if it be clearly
understood that he has not sought in any way to enforce that
opinion upon contributors. ... If we ask the question can
we still, despite Bury's objection, use the term 'Byzantine
Empire' ? that question may be answered in the affirmative,
since thereby we are reminded of the historical significance
of the fact that it was precisely at the Greek city of Byzantium
and not elsewhere that Constantine chose to create his new
imperial capital. Attempts have been made of recent years
to minimize the importance of that fact; the capital, it is said,
might equally well have been set in Asia Minor, just as the
capital of the Turkish Empire has, in our own day, been
transferred to Ankara. But Asia Minor of the Byzantines
was overrun by hostile armies time and again and its cities
captured by the foe. Constantinople, posted on the water-
way between the continents and guarded by the girdle of its
landward and seaward walls, through all assaults remained
impregnable. At moments the Empire might be confined
within the circle of the city's fortifications, but the assailants
1 *En 717 commence . . . TEmpire byzantin*: Henri Berr in the preface to Louis
Brehier's Vie et Mort de Byzance (Paris, Michel, 1947), p, xiii.